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ABSTRACT • 

The rasults relating to ?taff development, contained 
in a Rand Corporation survey on change agents, are suBiarized in this 
paper. The researchers discovered that successful staff devejapient 
proqraa inpleaentation va^ charactei^ized by three aajor coaponents: 
local materials development, online planning, and concrete, ongoing 
training. Th^ir res eardh indicated ti^'o basic types of staff 
development models — the deficit model and the ••developmental 
strategy" model. The developmental strategy model involves teachers 
and princit>als in preparing for change and is not standardized. The 
school district offers consistent financial support and relies on . 
local resource people to guide innovative efforts whenever .possible. 
The researchers conclude that effective stkff development depends 
much more on the district'^ point of view about principals and 
teachers as learners than on the specifics of the staff development 
program. (Author/DS) ^ ' ( 
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THE ART OF RETOOLING EDUCATIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT IN A PERIOD OF RETRENCHMENT 

: , 

\ 

by Milbrey W. McLaughlin and Paul Berman 

( 

Two reasons seem to iinderly the current, resurgence of interest in 
f developments One has to do with student enrollment decline. More* 
and more districts are faced with the realty o| fewer students, a de- 
creased budget, and consequently a stable and possibly stale staff- .Dis* 
tricts have fjewer opport\inities to "hire" enthusiasm and neiT ideas, but 
instead must^consider the professional development needs of, the staff 
they, already have. A second' reason is that research has confirmed what 
practitioners knew all along: new technologies, "validated" programs, or 
more money are not panaceas. Specifically, researchers have liow shown 
that the "best" educational products in the hands of unmotivated or inade- 
quately trained teachers are unlikely to^fulfill their promise, ruas,'^^ 
the research community is l?e^inning to turn its attention from asseq§ing 
the. effectiveness of educational ^"products!', ^o the training and pro- 
fessional development needs of teachers.* ^ 
While staff development is increasingly recognized as. a critical 
concern for school districts — not just a frill or an extra — there algo 
seems to be consensus thatf current staff development practices are poor./ 
Teachers, administrators, researdiers, -and bureaucrats all agree that?* 
current sta^ development orinservice program^ are irrelevant, ineffec- 
tive and generally a waste of time and money. * To make matters worse, 
most staff development programs lac^u any solid conceptual model[ In- ^ . 
stead, "staff development" within school districts typically api^ear to 
b^l^ hodgepodge of incompatible workshops and courses. 

What would an eftectiye model of staff development look like? For 
the past four yean^. Rand has been doing research on how change comes 
about in local school districts* The Qiange Ag^nt Study involved sur- 
vey research .in^^a Title lil. Vocational Education Part D, Title VII 
bilingual and Rlght-To-RBad projects in school districts across the 

— ' • ' • ^ • • 

P Berman and M. McLaughlin; Fedej*al Program Supporting Educational 
Change: The Findings in Review; R->l'589/4-HEW, T)ie Rand* Corporation, 
April 1975. > ' . 



/country; Intensive fieldwork was done in 30 of the^e, districts . As we 
, ' reviewed the'data collected from thesfi very different local innovative 
p^ojecfs, one lesson^rae^ged clearly : ^successful change agent projects' 
seem to be operating as staff development projects. 

Our findings about the components bf successful "change agen^t" pro- 
^ jects offer clues for staff development. Specifically, we found th'a^ 
neithe^r the amount of money spent: on a pro ject nor the particular prO- 
j^cftteahnology was consistently or sigftlf icantly related to project 
success. Instead two local factors were among the most important in de-N 

\ r 

termining the outcomes of projects. One was insTltytlonal support from 
administrators: Did the district really w^ant the project? Were they sup- 
porting teachers' efforts? Were the principals behind it? We .found » 
that principals were the "gatekeepers of change." Unless they actively 
^eupported the, project, it' seldom worked and was hardly ever continued 
after three or five years. One key indication of principals' comnitment 
turned out to be their participation in staff training activities, not 
just in attending the first "orientation lectures" but also in their y 
regular attendance at workshops; 
^ ; The second fac^r related to project outcomes was the "implemetvta-- 
tion strategy" — local choices about how to put a project into practice. 
A number of components of an implementation strategy emerged as parti- 
cularly and^ consistently importan^t to successful change agent projects: 

1. Looat Mateviaia Development. Staff in successful projects sp^nd 
a lot of time developing their own curriculum i^aterials. As we 
tried to understand why this contributed to success, it seemed 
to have less tq do %rith thfe virtue .of the pedagogical product 
but more to do with staff development — a learning by doing exer- 
"cise. • / 

' 2. On-line Planning. Bjr this we mean a kind of project planning *thaC 
began a month or/ two before the project started and continued 
all the,vt^y throu^ it, not just , the first years. This planning 
mechanism provided a format — usually regular ^a|f meetings — in 
which teacherb or administrators could 3ay, "lomething is not 
wo^jjLlng," "It is working," "We should revise our objectives/' 
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and so on. This mode of planning allows prqiect guidelines and' 
^ inethods to be revised over time, based on t^e ch'anging n.eeds' and 

experience of project staff. 
3. 'Concrete ^Ongoing Training. This triining continued through the 
^ first, second and third ye^r of the project -and w^as telafted to 
on-line 'planiix in g. It was training that^was typically offeree^ 
by local people; it was concrete, it was hands-on. 

What dp^'these components of a suc^ssful implementation strategy have 
in common? How do they^ relate to staff development? Tirst af all, thiey 
are highly relevant to on-going classroom activities. They areVtypically 
user-identified; through on-going^ planning, teachers can play an import- 
ant role in identifying what their trai;(^g shoiild be. These strategies 
are flexible and able to change as neejl^ change. They support individual 
learning. - In short, they seem to descrj.be "a heuristic model" of staff 
develoj^ment. * , ^ - . ' 

Stepping back* from these findings, the' change agent research suggests 
that there are two very different 'ways to view teacher training. One 
could be described as a deficit model, which in the extreme attempts to v 
supply "teacher-proof" package^ ^This mottel tries to do auay with prob- 
letos by doing away with process* But by doing away with the process, 
'Chances to learn are also lost. The second model is a development model 
that focuses on problem-solving methodologies. Instead of fbrying to do 
away with the process, this, model tries to §ive teachers the skills to 
identify and solve problems themselves. The change agent study clearly 
"foui^d the Si^cond model to b% the more effective approach to staff train^ 
ing and to. enduring changejn^ 

Th»ugh these fihdings weire derived from studying innovative projects, 
they appear to hold for the broader Ussue of retooling staff development 
in the present and coming^ period of retren<ihment An'klogous to the two 
models of teacher training, school districts seem tfo ascribe to either 
or the other of. two perspectives or strategies toward the continuing 
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need for staff development. One strategy is, consciously or not, feuilt 
on a deficit model./' 

The deficit xriodel assumes that problems in Ae school or with teach- 
I ers have to do with in^fiequate information, inadequate skills, and so 
on; ^f these skillg and information could only be' imparted to teachers, 
j^they would be more effective in tiie classroom, lior surprisingly, thes^e 
staff development programs are typically "top-down"; they seem to imply 
that the experts in central office clearly know what teachers* needs are, 
*and so will prescribe a regimen of p^i^rams for the deficient. There i& 
little staff parti^patiori either the determination qt_~the format, or 
' in deciding what shoul#be offered. 'Moreover, programs ^re typically 
standardized across the district. For'exaaple, all teachers of the ap- 
propriate grade level would be re<|^uired to attend a "yalidated-product" 
reading workshop or a sure-fire math workshop, which often relies on the 
lecture/consultant format — the delivery-of-truth-and-kncw ledge. Little 
or no attention* is paid- to an individual teacher^s needs or to a parti- 
cular school's needs. The major incentives for participants in sys^^ms 
using the deficit model seem to be credit on the salary scale or fulfil- 
ling the re'li censing 'regulations %d.th little or no release time for 
teachers. ' ' ^ • 

We have seen the deficit model used in a number of school district^, 
with predictable results. Teachers generally thought the workshops yere 
irrelevant and, moreovet, that the district cared little about the staff 
development program. Teaehers in these systems, felt that the admin is- ' 
tration was participating in a ritualr^tliat staff development was not a| 
priority for the ^strict. Otherwise, the 41s»trict would make arrange- 
ments for release time, and involve teachers in the design of the pro- 
gram. So teadfCers perpetuated the ritual, too. One teacher told us, for 
example, "l/aky have to go and I'll collect my $3b.00, but I dofir*t have 
to .listen." ^ The result, as we looked around district's where the defi- 
cit model operated, was a lot o^ the same old practice, despite the in- 
troduction of new technologies. Very little that was different was ac-» 
tually going. on in the classroom* 



In sharp contrast to the deficit model, some districts have ap- 
proached the continuing need for*stajEf development with a different 
yoint of view and with markedly more success. Rathfet than give it a 
new label, ^ we sitapj-y say they followed a "developmental strategy."' A 
developmental strategy is not any single prograip, for these successful . 

districts all used different programs, but rather it is a point of viep) 

« 

that pervades the whole district — a set of expectations about the role 
of teachers, ab^ut 'their professional needs, and about their responsi- • 
bility for solving^ their own problems in the classroom. The develop*- 
mental point of view can be summarized by six characteristics: 

V 

1. Developmental <ftLstricts give discretionary funds as well as 
considerable authority to principals jand teachers, and t^ey' do 
so in both good and bad times. For example', one large budget- 
paring school district had td shave $5,000,000 off their budget* 
But one item that school board menfcers and administrators agreed 
could not be- cut was the discretionary funds. They felt that if 
teachers and principals are going; to be held responsible for 
what happens in their school, they need the resources and author- 
ity to do the job. » V ' 

2. The continuing "training" of principals was considered both nec- 
essary and appropriate. The developmental districts recognized 
the shift that has taken place in the role of tHe principal. in 
the -past decade — from authoritarian administrator to educational 
leader to school manager. To fulfill this changing role, devel- 

^ opmental districts expect and require principals to participate 
in staff training activities and to transfer to other schools at 
regular intervals'. ' ' 

3. Several ^developmental districts h^ve established teacher centers 
that serve a variety of functions* Effective teacher centers 

^ are at tract ive,^not broom closets.^ They ^re ' comfortable , and give 
the impression the district is putting its money behind 'its rhet- 
oric Where these ^teacher centers wprked, they provided the 
context^for useful peer Intieraction, for cross-fertilization, and 
for peer evaluation* • These informal activities, in our judgement, 



were, ioore important thii aay ot the new technologies^ ©r pro- . 
g'rams . that were part of the formal center' activities. 
Districts that^ave an effective staff development* program do not 
insist OTTa standardized district prt)gtam. They emphasize small 
groups, for instance, groups of about four tQ eight within a 
school working collaboratively on the same need. ' * ' 

Developmental districts Ifelied on local resource people to 
guide innovative effort^ whenever possible. These <Jist:ricts 
utilized joint governance in determination of staff development^ 
needs and activities.. The joint governance between teachers and 
administration seems to be critical' to staff development grpgrams 
for a number of ^i^^asons. .For example, different people in the 
system have very different perspectives on what teachers, 
needs fire. A p^grdm decision structure which inco'rporates vary- 
ing perceptions about teacher needs is more likely to receive 
the support and commitment from all those involved. 
Developmental districts use release time instead* of monetary in- 
centives for staff training. Providing release tim^ is diffi- 
cult, 'but is not an insurmountable obstacle. Districts, with 
the cooperation of parents and the schpol boanl, can juggle 
schedules and provide this time. The provision qf release time 
seems critical f«r at least two reasons. 'One, teaching requires*, 
an enormous amount of physical and p^sychic energy; it is unreal- 
istic to expect teachers to under^:ake significant- professional * * 
growth actiyit^e entirely i^ 'the evenings or on weekends. 
Second, jg^ovision of release time seems to provide a "signal"' 
to teachers that the* district takes their professional ^lev^lop- 
ment seriously, and that tjiey should take it seriously %s well. 
Clearly, there has to be some kind of combination of personal 
time and release time, but if staff development programs are' to 
contribute to the vitality and ^quality of a district's educa- 
tional program, release time is an issue that cannot be swept 
under ^he rug. 
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in'^suinm^ry, tlje e£fect^ye district staff develQj^nt^mddelTj^t like 
thf successful change ag^t model', seems to bc^euristic. It provides 
a variety. of options, if^has a fle^^Lble program format, it stfesse^in-i ^ 
dividual and staail-group gleaming, it .is concrete and directly tied to 
on-going activities. ' In short, staff development is assumed to be an 
' ada^t^e learning process ±n which (a) learners — namely, principals ai^ ' 
teachers--^ave diff^ent needs at different times, (b) learners the^ J 
selves taust knciw.what it is they nied to know^^ (c) learners must be wil- 
ling, ^d (d) learners must^be able. The structure, or the fprmating 
of staff development, must -be something that stoppo^ts learning, -and prin- 
cipals and teacher^ must have enough energy left if tar work to, go 

learning. But the best staff developpaent program will fail in the long 

^ " ^ < ' ' 

rxm'unless district central administrators "^expliciibly see ^incipals and 

teachers a^ professionals tod ^^sibly, support tfieir. efforts to. ^le^am and 

grow., In the S^nal analysis', effective staff development <jBpends much 

more on, the, district's point of view about 'principals and teachets as 

'learners thai on the specif-ics of the staff development program.^ ^ ". 



